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THE TWO RECENSIONS OF SLAVONIC ENOCH 

Nathaniel Schmidt 
Cornell University 

The Book of the Secrets op Enoch is known to us through 
an Old Slavonic version of which there are two recensions. One 
is represented by Codex Chludovianus, written in Southern Russia 
in 1679 and published by Popov in 1880, and Codex Belgradensis, 
written in Bulgaria in the 16th century and discovered by Sokolov 
in 1880. The other is found in Codex Belgradensis Serbius, 
written in the 16th century and published by Novakovic in 1884; 
Codex Vindobonensis Slavonicus 125, written in the 16th century 
and collated by Bonwetsch; Codex Moscovitanus Barsovii, 
written in the 17th century; and a number of fragments published 
by Popov, Pypin, and Tichonravov, some of them as old as the 
14th century. It has become customary to designate the former 
recension, which is longer, as A, and the latter as B. Of A an 
English translation was made by W. R. Morfill, which was pro- 
vided with an introduction by R. H. Charles (The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, Oxford, 1896). Nathanael Bonwetsch gave a 
German Version of both A and B (Das slavische Henochbuch, 
Berlin, 1896). Excerpts of A, of sufficient length to give a good 
idea of its contents, were rendered into Latin by Stephanus 
Szekely (Bibliotheca Apocrypha, Freiburg, 1913); and both A and 
B were translated by Nevill Forbes in R. H. Charles' Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II, Oxford, 1913. 

Charles, Bonwetsch, and Szekely agree in regarding B as a mere 
resume of A, or as an incomplete and truncated text, while they 
consider A, aside from a few minor interpolations, as in the main 
a dependable rendering of the Greek original. This view has been 
adopted by Harnack (Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, II, 1, 
Berlin, 1897), Littmann (Jewish Encycl. V, New York, 1903), 
Bousset (Die Religion des Judentums, Berlin, 1903), and Schiirer 
. (Geschichte des Judischen Volkes, III, 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909). 
Bonwetsch (Theologische Literatur zeitung, 1896, p. 155) called 
attention to the fact that the question whether A and B already 
existed as independent recensions in the Greek had not been 
raised by Charles, but did not discuss it himself, though it may 
perhaps be inferred from his emphasis upon the substantial 
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identity of the two recensions in the parts they have in common 
that he regarded B as the work of a Slavonic excerptor. Bousset, 
on the other hand, is likely to have thought of two recensions, as 
he lays much stress upon the superiority of B's readings in a 
number of places. 

On the assumption that A on the whole represents most faith- 
fully the Greek original many passages and turns of expression 
have been cited to prove that the book was written in Egypt by 
a Hellenistic Jew. It is a significant fact, however, that all these 
passages, with a single exception, are wanting in B. From 1. 1 
it has been inferred that the author used the Greek version of the 
Old Testament. A's statement that Enoch was 165 years old 
when he begat Methuselah no doubt came from this source; but 
B does not mention this irrelevant circumstance, and only refers 
to the fact that Enoch was 365 years of age when the story begins. 
In 1. 10 Gaidad is found among the sons of Enoch, as in the 
Greek version; he is absent in B, as in the Masoretic text. 50. 4 
is said to be a close rendering of the Greek version of Deut. 33. 35. 
But the expression 'The avenger on the great day of judgment' 
is not found in any Greek manuscript or daughter-version. It 
seems to be a phrase coined from the general impression of the 
Old Testament passage, and may have been suggested by the 
Hebrew text, just as the paraphrase in Rom. 12. 19; Heb. 10. 30 
was from the Greek. Five passages have been claimed to be 
quotations from the Greek text of Ecclesiasticus, viz. 43. 2, 3 from 
23. 7 and 10. 20 ff.; 47. 5 from 1. 2; 51. 1, 3 from 7. 32 and 2. 4; 
61. 2 from 39. 25; and 65. 2 from 17. 3, 5. But 47. 5 is not found 
in B; the 'good houses and evil habitations in the great aeon', 
mentioned in B (61. 2), are not referred to in Ecclus. 39. 25; in 
the other three places the language is nowhere closer to the Greek 
version than to the Hebrew text, and the expressions are of such a 
general character that it is not even necessary to suppose a 
dependence on the work of Siracides in Hebrew. An author may 
certainly affirm that 'none is greater than he who feareth God', 
counsel men to 'stretch out their (your) hand to the poor', and 
declare that God has given man 'eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
and the heart to think', without being suspected of having copied 
such phrases from some book that happens to be known to us. 
The suggestion has been put forth tentatively and dubiously that 
65. 4 is derived from Wisdom of Solomon, 7. 17, 18. If such a 
dependence is extremely doubtful as regards A, it is wholly 
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improbable in" the case of B. It cannot be proved that B shows 
any familiarity with the Greek version. 

An important indication of Hellenistic influence in A is the 
derivation of the name of Adam in 30. 13 from the Greek designa- 
tions of the four quarters of the world. All the more significant 
is the fact that this passage is not found in B. In 30. 3, A gives 
the Greek names of the five planets, Kronos, Aphrodite, Ares, 
Zeus, and Hermes, besides the sun and the moon. This passage 
is likewise absent in B. There are several statements concerning 
the calendar which seem to imply an astronomical knowledge 
more likely to have existed among Egyptian than Palestinian 
Jews; such as those referring to the Metonic cycle of 19 years 
(16. 8), the 28-year period (15. 4), the 532-year period (16.8), 
and the length of the year as 36534 days (14. 7). Charles at once 
suspected 16. 8 of being an interpolation in A; very naturally so, 
as the 532 years' cycle was established by Victorinus of Aquitania 
in the 5th century A. D. The shorter periods were not unknown 
to Palestinian writers. But none of these statements are found 
inB. 

Certain doctrines supposed to be distinctive of the Hellenistic 
Jews of Egypt have been pointed out, such as the pre-existence of 
the soul (23. 5), the seven natures, or qualities, of man (30. 9), 
the possibility of seeing the angels (31. 2), the two ways, light and 
darkness (30. 15); evil being due to ignorance (30. 16), and the 
divine demand for purity of heart, rather than for sacrifices which 
are nothing (45. 3). Some of these conceptions were held by 
Palestinian Jews. But the passages in A in which they are pre- 
sented are not found in B. The same is true of 30. 16 in which 
the influence of Platonic thought may possibly be seen. Only 
one doctrine that may be of Hellenistic origin is met with both in 
A and B. In 24. 2 both recensions state that God has created 
the existent from the non-existent, the visible from the invisible. 
This seems indeed closely akin to the thought of Philo. But 
whether the- statement could not have been made by an Aramaic- 
speaking Jew in Palestine is by no means certain. It may have 
been only a protest against the notion that the world was created 
out of previously existing material, without any connection with 
Greek speculation. In 25. 1 the statement is wanting in B, but 
it appears in 25. 2. Influence of Egyptian mythology has been 
seen in ch. 25. The bursting of Adoil and the coming forth of 
the great light remind us of the world-egg out of which the light 
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breaks forth. This egg-theory of the universe, however, is not 
limited to Egypt. It underlies the creation-story in Gen. 1. 1-3. 
Curiously enough, it is a great stone, according to B, that comes 
forth out of Idoil (idu il, 'divine fountain'?). If there is not a 
mistranslation, this may point to another form of the myth, in 
which the earth as a huge stone comes out of the watery chaos, 
'the fountain of God'. Phoenixes and Chalkydries, serpents with 
crocodile heads, are mentioned by A (12. 11), but not by B. In 
19. 6, however, Phoenixes occur in B; but so they do also in 
Ethiopic Enoch. 

There is an interesting difference between A and B as regards 
Satan. In the former recension the angels fall 'with their prince' 
(12. 3) or 'with their prince Satanael' (18. 3); 'one of the arch- 
angels' falls (29. 4 IT.) ; and Satanael flees from heaven, enters the 
serpent, and deceives Eve. Of all this there is not a word in B. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that neither the prohibition of 
the oath (49. 1) nor the institution of the eighth day as the 
first-born, i. e. the chief day (33. 1), is referred to in B. 

In view of the character of the material in A, not found in B, it 
is well-nigh inconceivable that the latter can be a resume' made 
by a Slavonic writer. How could a Christian Slav, living some- 
where in Bulgaria, or even in Constantinople, in the 10th or 11th 
century, have possessed such a marvelous acquaintance with the 
peculiar tendencies of thought among the Hellenistic Jews of 
Egypt which distinguished them from the Aramaic-speaking Jews 
of Palestine? How could he have acquired such unerring skill as 
would have enabled him to detect and eliminate practically every 
expression that revealed the slightest touch of Greek influence? 
And what could have been his motive? It is, of course, equally 
impossible to imagine an Old Slavonic writer of that age adding, 
out of his extraordinary erudition, and to serve some doctrinal 
interest, all the plus of A. There were, consequently, two Greek 
recensions, probably translated at different times. B, no doubt, 
was the earliest version. A later scholar, finding a Greek manu- 
script containing a longer text, naturally followed the already 
existing version, except where there was an important divergent 
reading, and translated independently the additional passages. 

As regards the Greek recensions it can scarcely be thought 
probable that an Alexandrian Jew should have gone to work 
deliberately to cut out everything that savored of Hellenistic 
thought, without ever revealing such a doctrinal position as 
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would make this procedure intelligible, e. g. by preaching the 
advent of the Messiah or the resurrection of the dead, or by 
some sign of an anti-Hellenic bias. Every consideration appears 
to lead to the view that the Greek manuscript used by the author 
of the Slavonic recension A represented an expanded text made 
by an Alexandrian Jew who felt that there were many things that 
could be profitably added to the book he had before him and was 
copying. This book itself, fortunately, was not supplanted, but 
found its way into the Slavonic church as well as the interpolated 
edition. 

The peculiar character of the Greek original of B is probably 
due to its being a translation of an Aramaic or Hebrew work, 
written in Palestine before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. A 
Hebrew original of some parts of Slavonic Enoch has been sug- 
gested by Charles. He gives two reasons: the quotation of this 
book in six passages of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
which he regards as having been written in Hebrew, viz., Simeon 
5, Levi 14, Judah 18, Dan 5, Naphtali 4, Benjamin 9, and the 
affinities between this book and a work extant in Hebrew called 
"fUn "1BD and referred to twice in Zohar under the title "1BD 
TlJrn psi. Schurer (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1896, p. 347 
ff.) has convincingly shown that our Slavonic Enoch cannot have 
been the work quoted in the six passages, that there are three 
other passages, Levi 10 and 16 and Zebulon 3, where also the book 
of Enoch is quoted, but nothing even remotely like it is found in 
Slavonic Enoch, and that the description of the seven heavens 
differs so radically that there is not a single point on which they 
agree. The probability is that there are more Enoch books to 
discover. Charles does not deem it possible to indicate the parts 
that could have belonged to the Semitic original. 

There is nothing that forbids the assumption that practically 
all of B represents the text written in Palestine. The absence of 
the Messianic hope has been cited against such a possibility. But 
there are other parts of the Enoch literature, and many other 
works besides, undoubtedly written by Jews in Palestine, in which 
that hope is not expressed. Nor is the peculiar conception of the 
life to come a valid ground of objection. There is no allusion to 
a resurrection; the souls of men go to mansions appropriate to 
their character immediately after death; yet there is a final 
judgment day. The doctrines of the future life are evidently 
fluctuating. There is a certain affinity to the Essene teaching; 
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yet the author was not an Essene. He believed in oaths, in 
sacrifices, and in visiting the temple three times a day, which 
would scarcely have been possible if he had not lived in Jerusalem. 
There are no signs in B of distinctively Christian influence. It is 
impossible to decide whether the book was written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The Greek version may have been made in the 1st 
century A. D. At any rate, it was earlier than Origen who, refer- 
ring to the Shepherd of Hermas (Mand. 1.1), says (De principiis 
1. 3. 2): 'sed et in Enoch libro his similia describuntur'. That 
is true of Slavonic Enoch (24. 2; 47. 3), but not of Ethiopic 
Enoch. Harnack has rightly laid stress on the singular libro; 
Origen found, apparently, Slavonic Enoch as a part of his Enoch 
book. What this book contained at the time is difficult to deter- 
mine. In De principiis 4. 35 he quotes from it 'ambulavi usque 
ad imperfectum' and 'universas materias perspexi' which are not 
found in either Ethiopic or Slavonic Enoch; nor is there the 
slightest evidence that it contained Eth. Enoch xxxvii-lxxi, a 
book of which no trace is extant in Patristic literature, as the 
present writer has shown (Original Language of the Parables of 
Enoch, Chicago, 1908). The copy of the Enoch book from which 
the first Ethiopic version was made does not seem to have con- 
tained either Slavonic Enoch or Ethiopic Enoch xxxvii-lxxi. 

The expanded edition underlying A may not be so late as the 
5th century, as the reference to the 532 years' cycle may be one 
of the last interpolations. Additions were probably made at 
different times. Some of them are open to the suspicion of 
Christian origin, such as the condemnation of sacrifices (45. 3 A), 
the prohibition of oaths in very nearly the words of Jesus (49. 1. 
2 A), and the statement concerning the establishment of the 
eighth, i. e. the first day as preeminent (33. 1. 2 A). Because 
Christian interpolations were sometimes very clumsy, as in 
Oracula Sibyllina,' Testamenta XII patriarcharum, and other works, 
which probably Tertullian had in mind when he accused the Jews 
of removing expressions ' quae Christum sonant' (De cultu femi- 
narum, 1. 3), it is not necessary to suppose that they must all 
have been of this character. A Christian hand may, here and 
there, have retouched very delicately, yet none the less effectively, 
a Jewish original which it copied. The fate of the two Greek 
recensions before the translation of B into Old Slavonic is wholly 
unknown; but much copying and further corruption from this 
source are not likely between the 5th and 10th centuries. 



